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CORNELIA. 
Original. 


«Behold my jewels.” 


She stood amid the young and fair, 
Yet took no eager part;— 

The noblest of the noble there, 
With proud yet loving heart. 


Jewels were flashing far and near, 
Of varied size and hue— 

And louder grew the fierce debate, 
At each succeeding view. 


A lovely light was in her eye, 

, A blush was on her cheek, 

And on her parted lips a smile 
Too sweet for words to break;— 


As gliding from that stately hall, 
] Her step went lightly by— 
Unheeded, midst the noise and strife 
That yet rose wild and high. 


Alas, that ruby lips like those 
Should part with angry sound, 

Or eyes should glance with hate, where naught 
Unloving should be found. 


But hark! a voice comes on the air 
Of music’s sweetest tone— 

Lo! where the happy Mother stands, 
But not again alone. 


Two noble boys are with her now, 
Of each she clasps a hand— 

And with a look of mild reproach 
Surveys the wondering band. 


“Behold my jewels!”’—naught beside 
Her smiling lips impart; 

For words were powerless to convey 
The feelings of her heart. 


But brighter grew her lustrous glance, 
And Joftier yet ber form, 

As lovely in her pride she stood 
And hushed that passion-storm. 


Fame painteth many a wond’rous deed, 
In colors all her own, 
) And tells of mighty warriors dead, 


With proud exulting tone. 


But dearer far to woman’s heart, 
Glory and fame above, 
The memory of those simple words 
That breathe a Mother’s Love! 
ELORA. 


THE YOUNG STATESMAN. 
OR 
; THE CODE OF HONOR. 
. BY LUCY SEYMOTR. 





Original. 


(Conclusion. ) 
: CHAPTER VIII. 


’ Heard ye not that thrilling ery, 
Which told of bitterest agony? 
He heard it, and his heart too well, 
W hence rose that voice of wo can tells 
Yes, in the wilderness of despair, 
She, the devoted bride, is there. 
Pale, breathless, through the crowd she flies, 
he light of frenzy in her eyes; 
With bloodless cheek, and vacant glance, 
Frozen aud fixed in horror’s trance; 
Spell-bound, as every sense were fled. 
Aad thought o’erwhclm'd and feeling dead. 
* * * * * * 


In the first glow of vernal pride, 
It each warm hope at once hath dried, 
hen sinks the mind, a blighted flower, 
Dead to the sunbeam and the shower; 
A broken gein, whose inborn light 
[s scattered—ne’er to reunite.—Mrs. Hemans. 
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proceeded silently to the appointed spot || sciousness on the bleeding form of her husband. 


the surgeons in attendance, were elready | 
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be for tle purpose of interfering or preventing the meditated 
| contest, but to witness the agree ‘ble spectacle, perhaps take a 
| lesson on the practical application of the rules of the code of 
honor. he distance was then measured according to agree- 
|| ment, and the positions selected, that choice being awarded 
| to Mr. Spangler. The instruments of death were loaded, and 
|| the watchful seconds whose loyalty to the dominion, of honor 
|| was unquestioned, took especial care that the rules of their 
| sovereign should not be infringed in the slightest instance. 
| They were indced not on the most amicable personal terms, 
1 but their private animosity, like good subjects of the despotic 
| realm of custom, they resolved to lay aside in order to serve 
| more faithfully the jealous mistress to whom they bowed. 
| When all was prepared for action, the two hostile statesmen 
|| were required to take their places, their coadjutors repaired 





(to theirs, and Mr. Henly on whom devolved the giving of | 


| 
| 


|| the important word fraught with life or death, pronounced it 
| clearly and audibly. 


| One shot was exchanged in a manner approved by both 
Slight efforts were | 


|, seconds and spectators, without effect. 
| then made to reconcile the affair. Mr. Spangler required 
|| of Mr. Henly that his friend should disclaim the offensive 
‘assertion that Colonel Winston was nota gentleman. Mr. 
Henly replied that his friend would express no opinion rela- 
| tive to the gentleman just named, but declared that he felt 
the utmost respect for Mr. Claverton. Mr. Spangler could 
| uot believe that the personal sentiments of Mr. Fortescue to- 
| wards Mr.Claverton were a sufficient reason to prevent the 
Mr. 
| Claverton was fighting on a point of honor, and the remark of 
Another shot was 
| exchanged in a manner equally creditable to both parties. 
} Again they missed. The challenge being suspended, the 
|, same demand was made by Mr. Spangler of Mr. Henly, and 
| received a similar reply. 
| Spangler and Mr. Henly could not compromise the principles 
| of their imaginary goddess. The contest was renewed with 
‘the half expressed declaration of Mr. Spangler that if they 
| did not strike this time he would endeavor to prevent them 
| from missing the next. Mr. Henly deemed the proposal 
| quite proper. 
| As the last report of the deadly weapons floated round, a 
| carriage which seemed almost to be borne by the propelling 
| power of steam, so rapidly did it approach the spot, stopped 
| at a few paces from the murderous scene. A wild scream 
| responded to the reverberating fire, and a female figure rushed 
‘between the combatants as Mr. Henly received in his arms 
Vainly would the now pity- 
| ing spectators have staid the hurried frantic speed of the mis- | 
She saw 
| him fall, she cast one searching gage in which all the encr- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| two gentlemen from endeavoring to shoot each other. 


| Mr. Henly had not altered his position. 


the falling form of Fortescue. 


jerable wife of the unfortunate young statesman. 
| gies of her soul seemed gathered upon his stricken features, | 
| motionless in death, then turned her eyes to whose fearful 
light the awful agonizing confirmation she had received had 
| given yet a deeper wilder meaning, on Claverton. He had 
approached Fortescue not to triumph over a prostrate antagon- 





| every hope of happiness to have proved an illusion, was _in- 
'deed untrue. Alas! repentance came too late. His college 
| friend was dead! And in that most wertched burdened mo- 
| ment of his life into which the misery of years seemed 
| crowded, he met the dread, wild, reproachful glance of Alice 
| Fortescue. No word of accusation escaped her lips, but in 
| that one fixed look her senses fled, and she fell bereft of con- 
That 





had vividly pictured its image there in ineffaceable, unfading 





there. Several other persons had collected near the place, | 


The sensitive delicacy of Mr. | 


|, ist, but to convince himself that what he would have forfeited | 


glance had done its office. Entering the soul of Claverton it | 


No. 28. 












characters. The oblivious wave of time brought no dim- 
ness to its coloring; the impressions of other scenes and 
|emotions wore not out one graven line; the stirring events of 
| after life had no power to banish it from his memory. Amidst 
|| the most attractive beauties of nature it wandered with ‘him. 
'| In solitude it was his companion, and even in dreams it 
'|haunted him. He trod the classic grounds of Greece and 
|| Rome, and roamed over the flower-decked valleys and snow- 
| clad mountains of Switzerland, but it left him not. In the 
{gay and festal hall it came between him and merriment, it 
|| accompanied him to the banquet, and dashed the goblet which 
| would have won him to forgetfuiness, from his lips. If he 
| listened to music it was there; if he sought to refine his taste 
by an inspection of the works of art, it was sadly associated 
| with the pursuit. If he painted, it rose upon the canvass, if 
he sang it mocked his melody. Alas! for the elegant, re- 
'nowned, gifted statesman! Would the humblest of his fath- 
|er’s slaves have exchanged lots with him? 


CHAPTER IX. 
Ay! view the wreck with shuddering thought— 


That work of ruin thou hast wrought— 
* a * Ld ’ . * * 


| 


* 
He died—and I was chang’d.— Mrs. Hemans. 


The papers of the day gave a succinct account of the duel, 
/and the public were desired to be content with the assurance 
‘that the whole affair was conducted agreeably to magnani- 
| mous principles and the laws of humanity. ‘The two honor- 
| able seconds assured the pitying community that none could 
| regret the termination of the affair more than themselves, and 
‘earnestly requested that no farther notice might be taken of 
‘the subject. Every particular had been regulated according 
|to the duties established by the code of honor. Briefly and 
| coldly was the ‘dark story’ related, and its fearful result rea- 
| ched not the world’s ear! 

Mrs. Fortescue stained with the blood of her slain hus- 
band, was borne insensible from the melancholy spot where 
her peace forever withered, and Maria Claverton in tearful 
| anguish watched witha sister’s tenderness for many days 
| beside her. At last her physicial strengh returned, but frezied 
lreasen had quitted its throne to rule there no more: the 
| widowed wife of Charles Fortescue was a maniac. 
|| While the issue of her illness was doubtful, Henry Claver- 
|| ton remained in Washington tortured by anxiety and remotse. 
|| When he heard the fatal consequences from the unconpromis- 
ling physician whose sympathy for the lovely and innocent 
‘victim left no reserve of commiseration for her destroyer, Cla- 
| verton’s powers of endurance scemed exhausted, and a violent 
fever prostrated him on a bed of sickness from which he did 
not rise for nany weeks. During his confinement Mrs. For- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| tescue was removed by her husband’s friends from the scene 


of her calamity, and more novel events were chasing from the 
| minds of men the fatal duel. 
Again the voice of Claverton resounded in the representa- 
‘tive hall, and was listened to with wrapt attention. The Ja- 
|| dies declared the duel was a shocking affair, ard it was hor- 
|| rid to be aduellist. Mr. Claverton must be very sorry to 
|| have killed Mr. Fortescue, but he had suffered very much, 
It was not right to withhold compassion from 
the surviver in sympathy for the dead. He looked so pale 
'| and interesting, they were sure he was very sensitive. Thus 
'| they ceased to reprobate, and even thought him more attrae- 
| tive than formerly. 
Oh! that the period would arrive when in our land, to be a 
|ducilist will be sufficient to banish the most gifted being 
| from the society uf woman! when the female sex shall unite 
to express their abhorrence of the wofraught practice by 
a resolute contempt and avoidance of all its votaries! 

The ensuing summer found Henry Claverton beneath the 
skies of Italy. 


poor fellow! 

























































































































































CHAPTER X. 
Deem not the light of peace could find 


A home within my troubled mind. 


Conflicts by mortal eye unseen, 
Dark, cent, secret, there have been.— Mrs. Hemans. 


|| readers have already identified him with the gloomy traveller. 

| The restlessness of his mind leading him continually to seek 
|relief in change of place, and the notoriety of his name pre- | 

i venting him from passing unobserved, he had dropped 

. | Miss Claverton in his wanderings, and called himself Archer, 

her more than three years had rolled by since the events,“ ” ote : ; 

thee in our last jae anda pet assembly were | which — his middle — By that only - pos weed | 
Bedford, one of our most fashionable watering conduct in the affair just mentioned, was he known to Doctor | 

cengengees ‘ ‘ sons | Averly, the attendant physician and tired friend of Mrs. Mon- 
places. June had scattered its roses, and July with its para- ; ! 
dise of varied sweets embalmed the genial atmosphere. Sev- i — ms 
eral gay-looking groups were gathered round the fountain CHAPTER XI. } 
f 
| 


whose sparkling drops were deemed so fraught with life, and “A fearful gift upon thy heart is laid, 
light laughter and merry words floated on the evening || Woman!—a power to suffer and to love, 


° Therefore thu st pity.” 
breeze. A gentleman who could not have numbered thirty | mamcnalin “on sa = : , 
years of existance, of which he slready appeared weary, | Claverton had moved amidst the glittering circles of fash- 


stood with folded arms regarding the glittering crowd around, | ion, had mingled with the talented, the gay, the grave, the 
him. Genius sat enthroned on his high brow, and melan. | @miable and the lovely; he had viewed with an admiring eye’ 


choly its usual attendant clouded the lustre of his dark search. | the fair and beautiful of many lands, but none had ever awa- 


ing eyes. A few grey hairs had forestalled the slow pace of 'kened in his heart one emotion ot love until he met Florence 
€ °% '|Montravers. He saw her once, she interested him, a second | 


i d blended with the jetty locks which waved upon his , 
nae SLURS CRE ay : 'time,—the impression deepened: he met her again, and felt 


forehead. Noone knew him; he stood a stranger amidst a | , : : 
multitude, as one who neither asked nor wished companion- that she was born to he the r uler of his destiny . Weeks 
ship but with his own gloomy thoughts. Suddenly his at- flew by and saw him still hovering near her, noting her gen. | 
tention was fixed on a group unlike any he had yet scen at ‘tle unobtrusive devotion to her sick mother, her affectionate 

Bedford. A lady of majestic figure but slightly bent, more influence over the heart of her young sister, her varied pow- 

by suffering than age clad in deep mourning, approached the ers of mind richly cultivated, but never called forth for dis. 
spot. She was leaning on the arm of a fair slender girl, on ‘play, her elegant and unafiected manners, her genuine char- 


whose chiselled features a mingled expression of swectiess ity for alt who needed it—Claverton seemed to live only in 
and sadness rested. Her cheeks were flushed with exercise her presence. The world became insipid the moment he left 


but that rose-like hue seemed not wont to linger there. A’ her. The cottage of Mrs. Montravers was his paradise.— | 


diadem of thought wreathed her pale brow, and the soft light Day after day he loitered there. If they walked, he was | 
of her pensive eyes recalled the portraiture of angles. By ever ready to support the feeble frame of Mrs. Montravers, 


her side walked a being whose fairy form and bloooming as.,| t0 anticipate her weariness, and provide a seat and pleasant 
shade to rest beneath, or to beguile her thoughts from sorrow 


pect might have represented Hebe. She was just on the pre- | ; . ‘ ‘ | 
cincts of womanhood with all the fresh and beaming gladness | >Y his ever interesting conversation. If she was too unwell 
of childhood sparkling in her glances, She stepped lightly’ to leave her sofa, he read to her, or seated by Florence in si- | 
forward to take from the hand of the swater-bearer tne salu- lence watched the progress of her drawings. He gathered 
' flowers for Nina and collected minerals for her cabinet. His 


brious draught, when a gentleman who has too much occu- 
i A “ attenti er wearied yet were so delicately proffered th 

pied in conversation to observe the action prevented her in- | SEEING NOTES WERES YES CHES RE SERMNRY PORTE Tae | 

the obligation was scarcely perceived. 


tention by presenting it to his pretty companion. Again she ” ' i ‘ on ne 
made an attempt to procure the desired beverage, and was | That this attractive family had known affliction he soon 
again anticipated. ‘The melancholy stranger soon came for- discerned, but as they never alluded to its nature, he judged 


ward and without difficulty took the replenished tumbler and) from the mourning dress of the mother that it originated 
handed it to the disappointed girl. She received it with |! the death of the husband and father. One shaft from the | 


a smile of thanks, and gave it to her mother. As Mrs. Mon. | fearful quiver of the king of terrore was not — indeed to 
travers acceded to the stranger's courteous offer of a second inflict the ravages he witnessed there, but Claverton knew 
glass, and then declined a third, as did her elder daughter, he that the widow and her daughters seed endowed with fine 
turncd to the young Hebe with the proffered draught. She sensibilities. It was true his heart sometimes sickened at the | 
shook her head and said, “I do not need it.” | r. no on ne cg ae gna the 
“So I should imagine,” he remarked with with a eS 5 — eon eiige. hige er 
1 | ened sadness to her spiritual eye. ‘The loss of a beloved husband 
was ee .,_ | he believed, might have traced premature furrows on the once 
’ 8 P 

“Do I see Mrs, Montravers?” inquired a gentleman hastily | epee 

: Pande ss | beautiful face of Mrs. Mortravers and planted the canker of 
advancing, “this is indeed an unexpected pleasure. a ee : | 

said || decay about the springs of life; but would not the classic na- 

“Oh Doctor Averly, Lam so glad to see you,” cried the |ture of youth have enabled her daughter to recover from a 
younger Miss Montravers; “Florence and I have been wish- | first grief? He began to feel that the sorrows of the family | 
ing for you. Have we not mah?” , | had been of no common character, and longed to penetrate | 
“Doctor Averly knows that his presence is always welcome ‘their cause, not from curiosity but sincere regard. He | 
to us, love,” replicd the mother, “no guest could be mcre val- | thought he could better endure that Florence should be suffer- | 
’ \|\eite= ‘ | 
ued.’ ‘ ||ing from any source rather than misplaced attachment. And | 
" er si : : | , | 
“You see, Doctor, cried the lively girl, “mah intends you did he think her affections would be properly or happily be- |, 
shall be our guest. We have taken a sweet little cottage | stowed, if given to him—a duellist—a murderer? { 
quite near the spring, where we have all the benefit of the No, he did not allow himself to reflect on that subject. In 
mountain air. Ido hope dear mother will be improved by | pis visits to the cottage he had no definite object. He was || 
9 ee - ™ x e : . . 3 | 

it,” she added affectionately; “we have a spare room for you, | kindly received; he met congenial minds (in some things) and 

” . . 

Doctor. ithe delicate sympathy involuntarily bestowed convinced | 
The Doctor thanked his young favorite, but said he was|;him that they read that he was unhappy, and commiscr- | 
only passing through Bedford and could not remain but one | ated the wretchedness whose character was yet unknown to | 
night. During this conversation the crowd had nearly all'|to them. Those who have been afflicted alone know how to_ 
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: a a 
even the gay Nina bowed with reverence to the wien 
of the gospel. It was passing strange that Claverton 
find all he knew of happiness in their society! but 
that he was miserable, and misery was ever a chrono wed 
charity and kindness from whatever source it sprung. — 


CHAPTER XIt. 


: I had scarce 
Given the deep consciousness that I was low’ 
’ 


A treasure’s place within my se 

When earth’s brief joy went — 
Ti = 

And what reinains on earth?—Mrs. Hemans, 


It was a bright and balmy morning, and Claverton’s 


‘| felt less sad than usual as he pursued his way to the cot 


of Mrs. Montravers. He was thinking of Florence and h 
whispered him that sorrow’s shadow rested legs darkl 
her mild eyes than when he first met her. He had re 4 hee 
pale cheek flush at his approach, and believed that her = 
grew brighter in his presence. And what did Claverton henee 
infer? what were his intentions? He inferred that his com- 
panionship had power to alleviate the weight of wo which 
too plainly bowed her young spirit, and that idea rendered 
him rich in his own eyes, and comparatively blessed, but he 
had no intentions, no plans. , 

Seeing Nina in the little court which surrounded the 
dwelling tying up arosebush, he advanced towards her and 
presented a large bunch of flowers. “Oh, they are beautify) 
Mr. Archer,” cried she, “and I will tell you all their botani 
calnames.” She did go, and gayly added as she finished the 
nomenclature,” have I not learnt my lesson well?” 

“Admirably,” he replied in the same Sportive tone, “pray 
who was your teacher?” 

“Florence; she taught me all I know.” 

“Then I am not surprized at the number or depth of your 
attainments.” 

“No insinuations, sir,” she said looking up archly, “that is 
a sly reproof for my my shallowness; but’l shall never equal 
Florence, let me try as I will.” 

“And who was her instructor?” he inquired. 


A cloud of sadness chased immediately the sunshine from 
her ever radiant brow, and she glanced fearfully around as 
if he had asked some improper question. “We never name 
him now, Mr. Archer. He was my _ brother,” she replied in 
a low tone, “and he is dead! Do not mention him to Flor- 
ence; she could not bear it! He taught her from a little girl, 
and used to write her every event that occured to him! His 
death almost killed her, she has never been the same since, but 
she had to exert herself on mah’s account. My poor mother! 
Tears fell from her drooping eyelids on the flowers she 
held, and emotion for a few minutes obliged her to cease 
speaking; she then resumed. ‘Florence has been more like 
her former self since we knew you, Mr. Areher. I some- 
times think you remind her of him, tor I have seen her eyes 
fill with tears after you have been here, and seen her change 
color as she does when affected, when you have spoken of 
passages and writers that you admired. . I then imagined 
that his taste was like yours. I am sure we shall miss you 
very much when we return home.” % 
“You do not go soon I hope?” 

“Next week, I expect. I wish you were going with us,” 


|, she artlessly added, “and Florence says so too.” 


“Does Florence, does Miss Montravers say so?” he eagerly 
replied. 

“Yes, for she thinks you have done mah good, I know. 
The mountain air has been beneficial to her also, as well as to 
my eldest sister: Florence says so.” 

“Your eldest sister! have you another sister here?” 


dispersed, but the stranger still lingered. At this moment! pity, and Claverton would nut have bartered their sympathy || “IIas not mah nor Florence told you? Mr. Archer,” added 


Doctor Averly observed him and extending his hand with an ||for the homage of a world. Of the future as connecting his 
expression of pleasure illumining his whole countenance con- || fate with theirs he thought not, but was content to permit | 
gratulated himself on the unexpected meeting.—“Allow me, |! shadows and darkness to rest upon it. ‘There was a purity | 
ladies,” he said, “to present the gentlemau to you whose gal- H in the atmosphere which surrounded Florence Montravers 
lantry saved the life of my little son at the imminet risk of | which forbade the supposition that she cou/d link her hand 
his own, a few months since in Philadelphia. You have i with a duellist, and Claverton durst not attempt to win by de. | 
heard me speak of Mr. Archer, Mrs. Montravers.” ! cieving her. Mrs. Montravers was a true and devoted chris- | 


Mrs. Montravers bowed; she had heard the circumstance | tain; none could be long in her company without fecling that is mah at the window. Shall we goin? 
to which the physician alluded, and had passed many encom- | religion was the element in which she moved. It shone in /| 


iums on the intrepid stranger who, actuated by humanity '|her looks, it pervaded her conversation, it influenced all her | 
alone, had hazarded what most men hold so dear to rescue an || actions. It failed indced to impart cheerfulness to her man: | 
unknown child from a violent death. || ner, for life’s dark conflicts had fallen too heavily upon her, | 
“We owe your friend gratitude on our own account too,” | but it gave composure and resignation, and lent her strength | 
she remarked in reference to his courtesy to her daughter, || for the storms and trials through which her pathway lay. | 
and then invited the stranger to visit them that evening with | She spoke not of her detestation of vice, she talked not elab. | 
Doctor Averly, an invitation he readily accepted. |\ orately of the wickedness of the world, yet vice shrunk | 
Thus commenced the acquaintance of Henry Claverton ||abashed from her presence, and the world felt she was nct 
with Mrs. Montravers and her daughters. Perchance our|jone of them. Florence, partook the spirit of her mother, and | 








she with hesitation, “you seem so like a friend, I orget”— 
she stopt. “That I am but a stranger, you would say, Miss 
Nina. But believe me there is not a bejng in the world more 
interested in the happiness of your family.” He spoke with 
so much energy that Nina continued with frankness. “My 
sister is melancholy, Mr. Archer, she never sees company: I 
have tried to persuade her to sce you, but she will not. There 


ood - 


gret that Mrs. 


Our hero mentioned with feelings his re ; 
He noticed the 


Montravers would so soon leave Bedford. 
fiueguating color of Florence; he saw her hand pose 
'she pursned her work, and he felt that their separation 2 
not indifferent to her. But alas! dare he rejoice? was he ac- 


ting honorably towards her? His heart grew sick, and a 
‘voluntarily sighed deeply. She instinctively nee 


jeyes met—hers were instantaneously withdraw, rt 
too surely that one glance had revealed to her 


| est secret of his soul. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Oh, [ have driven the arrow to thy heart, 
Twat snould have buried it within iny own? 
Caust thou torgive7—Mrs. Hemans. 


Man. 3} loved her and destroyed her! 
Witch. With thy band? 

Not with my hand, but heart which broke her heart. 
- It gazed on mine and withered.— Byron. 


“Yes, she shall know all,” said Claverton as he proceeded 


n her: but to leave her without explanation now, is im 

u : ae : 

sible.” As he ascended the ivied porch in front of the cot 
he heard Florence singing in accompaniment to her gui 


tar. He stopped to listen ere he knocked. 


lancholy air. 

To wateh with firm unshrinking eye, 
Thy darling visions ss they die. 

Till all bright hopes and hues of day, 
Have faded into twilight gray. 

Yes—let them pass without a sigh, 

And if the world seem dull and dry, 

If long and sad thy lovely hours, 

And winds have rent thy sheltering bower's, 
Pray only that thy aching heart, 

From visions vain content to part, 

May bless the pangs that made thee see, 
This was no world of rest for thee! 

She ceased singing, and the next moment Claverton was at 
her side. He found her for the first time in his life alone, for 
it was an earlier hour than he was wont to visit them, and 
Mrs. Montravers and Nina were out on an errand of charity. 
His salutation was brief and hurried, and the illness of his 
looks frightened away her embarrassment. “Something 
dreadful has happened to my mother or Nina,” cried she ris- 
ing hastily, “Oh! Mr. Archer, where are they?” 

“] have not seen either; both are safe as far as I know. I 
knew not they were absent. It is of myself alone, I wish to 
speak with you, Miss Montravers.” She silently resumed the 
chair he handed her, and after an agitated pause he thus contin- 
ued, “to conceal my sentiments for you is now impossible. 
Yes, Miss Montravers, I have dared to love you, and the only 
tranquillity this aching bosom has known for years, has been 
found beneath this roof, henceforth hallowed in my memory 
as the transient dwelling of an angel. ‘The time was when 
to have won that priceless heart would have been the proud- 
est meed I coveted; but now, I can ask but to be remember. 
ed in your orisons when you plead the wretched’s cause with 
offended heaven. You sce before you a eing whose exist- 
ence since ‘one dark hour of blood and crime’ has been a 
living death.” He paused: an inner door opened, and a lady 
entered from an adjoining apartment: her dress was black, 
and closely fitted to a form slight and elegant, and apparcnt- 

ly wasted by disease or sorrow. A plain cap concealed her 
hair, and gave to her pallid countenance an almost death-like 
hue. The traces of beauty were yct visible amidst the blight- 
ing ravages of intense gricf, and the mournful desolation of 
her air told clearly that ‘life’s dark gift had fallen too early 
and too coldly on her.’ Startled at the appearance of a stran- 
ger she stopt at the threshold. Her eyes met Claverton’s.— 
That glance was sufficient. With a shrick of horror she 
flew into the arms of Florence exclaiming, “Save me! Tide 
me! “tis the murcerer of Charles,” and instantly fainted. 

One took towards the pale agitated anguished face of the 
young statesman revealed to the fearful sister of Fortescue, 
the miserable Florence Montravers, the fearful fatal truth. 
The blood forsook her cheeks, lips and brow:—she pressed 
her cold hand in wild agony against her forehead. A middle 
aged woman from the adjoining room, the attendant nurse of 
the widowed Alice Fortescue entered and with the assistance 
of Florence bore her to her chamber. She had heard her 
scream and came in search of her. As soon as Florence 
vould leave her she returned to Claverton, who had, earnestly 
intreated her?to co so. 

“You will not doubt my‘solemn asseveration, Miss Montra- 


” . i 
vers” he exclaimed on her entrance, “that I knew not,— 


dreamed not until this wretched moment, that you bore any 
relation to him whose life I would barter every hope of hap. 
piness to recall. Had I been better informed I should not 


have had the barbarity toshock you with the presence of one | 


80 odious. My middle name is Archer, and Claverton was 
snly dropt to avoid the attention it attracted in travelling. 
In my visits here I had no sinister object. My sole desire 
Was tu escape from reflection, and the consciousness 4bat your 
revered mother and y ourself compassionated the sorrow whose 
source you knew not, has been my only solace. So much I 
must say in my own justification. And now, miss Montra- 
vers,” his voice faltered slightly, “I will relieve you forever 
of my justly detested presence.” 

He had taken his hat and was moving towards the door 


dear and sweet, and he head the following words distinctly. ed her utterance. 
They were by Keble, and she sang them to a touching me-, ed, “my mother must never know what has passed this morn- 
| ing, the best are but weak, and I dare not hazard the effect on i 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS, 





| when her voice arrested him. She raised her eyes blinded by Henry hell aiways met with a welcome at Mr. Harcourt’s 












tears from the hands which had concealed them and said ina|| until be began to sce the course things were tiking. About 
| broken tone, “slay yet a moment.” With a strong effort at two months previous to the commenéement of my tale, Hen- 


} selfcommand, she continued, “you have, Mr. Claverton 


,» |ry, afler passing a pleasant evehing at the Harcourts, had 


| greately mistaken our feelings towards you. Oh no! we do not } taken leave, and was just closing the door, whena servant 
| hate you.” (She might have added, “though you have bro-|!stept up, and said Mr. Harcourt wished to say a few words 


| ken my heart,” but it was not the nature of Florence Mon 


-| pity and forgive. 
* agony might have awakened, have long since passed away 


, ~ and the name of Claverton is never repeated but to petition 
Her voice was 


; ; travers to add by one reproachful word to the burthen of the 
the ensuing morning to Mrs. Montraver’s, “I will not ask her wretched.) She proceeded, “my mother and myself have 
to link her destiny with mine; I would not entail such misery known too much of human frailty in our own bosoms, not to 
All hostile feelings which a moment’s wild 


She recovered partial firmness and resum- 


: | with him. Entering a room, and closing the door, he began 
|as follows. ‘Mr. Seymour, I observed, of late, your acquain- 
tance with my daughter has been more intimate than I could 
|wish. With your means, you are not able to support her, (if 
‘she became your wife) in the style and splendor, to which 
,| the has been accustomed. I am, therefore under the painful 
| necessity of requesting you would discontinue your visits 


for him penitence and pardon. But”—again emotion chok- | for the future. I hope you will not be offended, for my ask. 


|ing this of you. I feel it my duty to do it, and I hope our 
| friendship will continue as unbroken us heretofore. 
Henry sat for a moment, stupefied. Then starting from 


_ her delicate frame. I shall merely tell her that you paid us/ his seat without making any reply left the house never to en- 


| 
| 


| with you to verify my words.” 


“I shall go as soon as I quit you, Miss Montravers.” Flor- 


| ence rose and took from her work basket a small pocket Bi- 
ble. “It was the gift of my brother,” she said, “and has 
been my companion, my comforter through many a gloomy 
‘hour. Take it, Mr. Claverton, it will point you to the Light 
of life, the only source of peace. May we meet in heaven!” 
Perchance at that moment came back the better memory 
that he who gave it her, had passed unbidden, it might be un- 
prepared to his final account, for her heart heaved convulsive- 


ly. Claverton received the precious boon upon his knees, | 


breathed a prayer upon the hand that offered it, and—was 
gone. 
| He and Florence met no more.—A_ few short months rol- 
‘led by and the ensuing spring strewed its earliest flowers upon 
her grave. The bereaved mother did not long survive her; 
sorrow and conscquent disease soon signed her glad release, 
| but she was spared the pang of knowing the twofold blight 
which had fallen on the heart of her devoted child. Alice 
Fortescue lingered out her sad existence an incurable mani- 
ac, nor even 1n her parting hour did one ray of reason dawn 
upon her darkened spirit. She was the last victim of the ar- 
bitrary laws of the Code of Honor, if we except Claverton 
who continued to live on through many a joyless weary year. 


In vain did his affectionate sister Maria, now a wife and mo. | 


ther intreat him to seck happiness in wedded ljfe. He who 
had loved the fair and gentle sister of Fortescue could never 


have proffered his heart to another; and Claverton had besides | 


too much sensibility amidst all his faults to offer the hand of 
a duellist—a murderer,to the acceptance of any woman, 
though probably his delicacy overrated that of many a fair 


one. I speak it with regret. 


Fame cast her laurels at the feet of Henry Claverton, and | 


the gifted and the gay courted his socicty, yet perchance 
while the incense of applause floated round him, and the un- 
honored and unadmired envied him, there was not a iess joy- 
ous heart in all the circles he trod than that which beat in 
the bosom of the Young Statesman. 

Rustic Glen, March 19th, 1838. 


ON THE CHANGE OF FORTUNE, 
From the Boston Pearl. 
At the close of a fine summer day, at an open window, in 
a large and elegant mansion in B Street Boston; sat 
Louisa Harcourt. Herhead reclining on her hand, which 
was partly concealed by her dark chesnut hair, which hung 
in graceful ringlets, over her face. She appeared lost in 








thought. 
At a little distance from the window sat her mother, an 


aristocratic looking lady, in a rich dress, which, sparkling 
with jewels, contrasted strangely with her daughter’s white 
muslin dress, and beautiful hair, ornamented only with a 
plain gold band. 

‘Louisa dear, said her mother, ‘how dull you are this 
evening, you have not said a word, for an hour. I expect 
Mr. Palmer every moment, and I hope you will stay aud see 


him.’ 


lier features were small and very regu- 
Her cheek, was pale, 


 tiful countenance. 
lar. Her skin, of alabaster whiteness. 
and the eyes, which were deep blue, were filled with tears. 


Rising to leave the room she displayed a beautiful, slender | 


' form, rather smaller than the ordinary height. 

‘| Leuisa Harcourt was eighteen years of age. When twelve 

i years old, she became acquainted with a young man named 
'Henry Seymour; two years older than herself. Their ae- 
! quaintance ripened into friendship, from friendship, into} 


ij Love. 


a 
The young lady raised her head and displayed a most bea- | 


| 


a farewell visit, and had to leave Bedford abruptly. It rests | ter it again. 





The night was dark and gloomy. Making his way as rap- 
idly through the strects, as the darkness would permit—and 
going which way he knew not—he had unconsciously return- 
ed to the house just left. He paused—and while looking up 
|to the window of the room he knew to be Louisa’s chamber, 
||@ person entered the room with a light. It was Louisa! 
| Coming to the window, she closed the shutters, and all was 

dark again. Rushing from the place he exclaimed, ‘Oh God! 
| must I suffer thus! and for the want of money?’ 
Two days afterwards he was at sea, on a voyage to India. 
| Henry Seymour wasan orphan. His mother died, when 
he was but two years old, and at a eleven he lost his father. 
\| An uncle the nearest surviving relative, was appointed his 
| guardian, and being a professor in an academy, some miles 

from Boston, at his request, Henry went there to reside. Here 
he received a superior education. And it was here, he first 
| met Louisa Harcourt who, after having finished her education 
‘returned to the city. 
| Henry being deprived of her society ,and not relishing 
| the duties of a teacher, for which his uucle had intended him 
|| requested him to obtaina situation, for him, in some store 
| in the city. A merchant from Bostou being in the town, 
| Henry applied to him for information. Pleased with his 
|| manners, he proposed taken him into his own store, on trial, 
'which proposition was accepted, and the next week Henry 
1 was installed clerk in a dry good wholesale store in Kilby 
| Strect. By his coirect deportment and strict attention to bu- 
siness, he gained the love and esteem of his employer, and on 
i|his twenty-first birth day, was to have become a partner in 
litheir establishment. Instead of which, he was on the way to 
India, where we will now leave him for the present and re- 
| turn to the Harcourts. 

On the afternoon ofthe day following Henry’s uncourteous 
dismissal, Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt with their danghter were sit- 
ting by the fire—Louisa reading a new work which Henry 
had left her the evening before. She had not been informed 
of the state of things—when just as Mr. H was about to tell 
her, the servant announced Mr. Palmer. ‘Show him up imme- 
diately; said Mr, Harcourt. And in walked Agustus Palmer 
Esq. the rival of Henry Scymour. 

He was rather short and slim! Hair dark and a pair of 
whiskers adorned his face, which if they realy belonged 
they must have had more time to grow than himself. He was 
dressed in a green frockcoat—light colored pants—and was 
on the whole a complete @andy, with a sort of what-do-you- 
want-to-know-for look, which rendered him very disagreea- 
ble! 

Mr. Harcourt received him with great cordiality- Mrs. H. 
was all smiles. But Louisa scarcely lifted her eyes from the 
book, to say ‘Good afternoon sir.—And then continued read- 
ing, as if no person besides herself was in the room. 

‘What is the matter with your friend Seymour,’ asked Mr. 
Augustus Palmer. ‘As I pasted his house this morning 
a truckman was carting away some furniture which I 
took to be his. I sent my servant to enquire; he returned 
bringing me word it was Mr Scy:nour’s who was to leave for 
Canton in the ship Leo, at twelve o’clock. 

‘Impossible!’ Exclaimed Louisa, laying down her book 
and looking at Mr. Palmer, to see if he was not trifling with 
her feelings. 

‘Impossible? ' 

‘Positively true,’ observed Mr. Palmer, taking the evening 
paper from his pucket,and read. ‘Passenger in the ship Leo 
cleared for Canton this morning, Mr Henry Seymour, of this 


|city.’ 








‘| ‘Miss Harcourt sprang from her seat. Taking the paper 


‘she read the paragraph and sank motionless inte her mother’s 


| arms. 


















































































































































Mr. Palmer took his leave. In ashort time Louisa revived. 
She asked her father if Henry had said anything to him a- 
bout it. Mr. Harcourt then told her of his interview with 


Henry and of his leaving the house without returning any an- 


ewer. 

That night Louisa was seized with a violent fever, which 
threatened to prove fatal—but in the course of a month she 
was able to leave the room. 

From that time she refused to sce any one and never went 
abroad; her longest walks, were in the garden back of the 
house. 

Augustus Palmer, after repeated visits without once scc- 
ing Louisa, was heard to say (when leaving the house for 
the fifth-sixth time unsuccessful) that Miss Harcourt must be 
a vulgar young lady not to appreciate the worth of a young 
gentleman, that half the girls in Boston were running after. 

Things continued thus about two years till one evening 
Louisa and her mother were waiting for Mr. Harcourt. It 
was some hours behind his usual time of leaving lis business. 
Mrs. H had thought of, and told, every reason for delay, that 
her imagination could suggest, and was on the point of send- | 
ing a servant to ascertain the cause, when the door was opened 
violently and Mr. Harcour rushed in, threw himself on the 
sofa, and exclaimed. 

‘Iam a ruined man! a bankrupt! a beggar!’ Mrs. Harcourt 
nearly fainted. As soon as she wvas composed enough, Mr. 
H. stated the circumstances. He had risked his fortune in 
one great enterprise. All he was worth was in a ship at 
Canton, about to cross the ocean, and on which, he could not 
effect an insurance. She sailed in company with another 
vessel. When five days out, they were attacked by pirates 
who are numberless in that part of the ocean. The ship be- 
longing to Harcourt, was captured. The other escaped: 
On her return, the captain waited on Mr. Harcourt and in- 
formed him, that his ship was sct on fire about three hours 
efter the capture, and from the long continuance of the light 
must have been entirely destroyed. 

Bat how did Louisa meet the dreadfaltidings? Far differ- | 
ently from either father or mother. When Mr. Harcourt had 
finished speaking, those features that had not been seen to 
smile for two years; were now radiant with joy. ‘Thank 
heaven!’ she exclaimed ‘1 too am poor. They cannot deny 
Henry admittance now!’ 

From that moment it was evident her health was restored. 
The feeble step, was exchanged for one proud and firm, which 
indicated anything but a fall from wealth to poverty. The 
next day all their remaining property wastaken. ‘They were. 
bliged to leave their elegant mansion for a small house in an 
obscure part of the city. 

Louisa must now werk to obtain a livelihood. Was she 
ashamed of it? No! With a heart full of joy she applied! 
(under an assumed name, which Mr, Harcourt insisted upon) ! 
to an establishment for the employment of female poor, and ob.- | 
tained work for her needle. By her industry they were 
enabled to live comfortably, and even happy. 

Henry Seymour reached Canton in safety! and immediate- 
ly commenced trading and speculating. In all his under- 
taking success attended him. His small capital greatly in- 
creased. Acchance for a large speculation presented itself 
Henry embarked his all, was successtul. He realized a for- 
tune. 

A vessels was to leave for his native country. He imme- 
diately took passage. It was Harcourt’s ship. As has  be- 
fore been stated, they were captured by pirates, who after 
leaving their own vessel, set fire to it. 

Having confined the crew of the ship below, they began to 
examine their prize, and finding a barrel of rum, they drank 
they drank to intoxication. For several hours the air was 
rent with their cries. At last all was still. Presuming the 
pirates were in a state of insensibility, the crew broke through, 
the hatches, and found them stretched around the dec, ‘a 
bout forty in number. Placing them in the boats, they 
owercd them into the water, and cutting the rope sect them 
adrift. Hoisting up all sail; they steered for home. But ad- | 
verse Winds; and bad weather kept them two months beyond 
the time in which a passage is usually made, and immediate. 
ly on his arrival at New York, Henry left for Boston. He 
reached the city about dark, and procceded to the house for- | 
merly ocupied by the Harcourts. He rang the bell. An | 


Irishman came to the door. ii 
‘Does Mr. Harcourt, reside here? | 
‘Maister Harcourt?’ asked the Irishman. | 
Yes.’ 

‘No indade; not he,’ was the reply. 


‘What does the gentleman want Patrick?’ saida little boy, | 
goming to the door. 
‘Mr. Harcourt. He resided here about two years ago.’ 
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| ‘Yes sir, but father says he has failed. He had a ship ta- I NEW AGENTS. 
ken by pirates, and burnt. That made him fail two-months | The following gentlemen have consented to act as 
ago—and he has not been seen since.’ more Monument. 


| agents for the Barr, 
. . | Mr. John A. Cle ichmond, Vi 
The truth now flashed apon Henry’s mind. ‘He no doubt | 7" °?m A. Clark, Richmond, Va. 


| thinks’—said Henry to himself as he left the house not know- | an 
ing which way way to go. ‘He no doubts thinks the ship is | ~ a idaho 
lost and himself ruined. Oh God! what can have become of | T rl iE Mi 0 N U M Hy N T 

| Louisa: perhaps at this moment suficring from want, among | ________ senting a 

strangers.’ ‘I'he thought maddened him. ‘I must find her— iin i tdci ciate te 

I will find her, now! he exclaimed, still pursuing his way in | 

any direction he happened to take. A plan accured to him. | 
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He would go to the city crier, and have it declared through. | tee aaa aes = —————— 

y ee ) rashes —_ VW * v= . a 
out the city, that the ship C supposed to have been seat pREssEs.—W hen Wwe consider the denger tp 
burnt by pirates had arrived safe at New York. ‘The Har- | WUC0 Dremen are exposed in the execution of what custom 


has heen pleased to call “their duty,” we are surprised, that 
'more efforts have not becn made to render their pitting we 

hazardous, and afford them greater security in their yer 
| praise worthy efforts of saving life and property : 
| tion. 

We look upon firemsn, in some sort, as philanthropists 
and any improvement that may be made, either in their side 
. of operation, or in the dresses which may screen them from 


It was opened by Louisa Harcourt. She did not recognize | rang fire should be considered as being beneficial to mankind, 
That there are substances that may be uscd as clothing, which 
| are in a degree ‘fire-proof’ may not be successfully denied 
| and that the substances may be brought in requisition jg 
equally true. Why is it then, in view of the exceedingly 
hazardous situations in which valuable and enterprising fire. 
;men are often placed, that those having their w 
/ success at heart, have not been more active in de 
tions tosccure their safety? 
| Several years since a Milanese by the name of Aldini be. 


have now one favor to ask. Pcrimit me to visit your family | id ; ‘tical 23 
ai pce . ‘ an to consider the critical s i inari 
as one friend visits another.’ Mr. [Larcourt seized his hand me ituation of ordinarily dressed 
firemen, when their worthy ambition should Jead them al 


courts if they were in the city, would hear of it, and all 
would again be right. 

Turning down strect, he observed a young lady 
come out of a house on which was a large sign, employ- 
ment given to Female Poor. From tie slight glance he ob- 
tained of lier face, he thought it was Louisa. He followed 


from destrue. 


her; she turned up a court, and entered a small wooden buil- 
ding; a few moments afterwards Henry knocked at the door. 


him, he was so altered. 

‘Do you not knuw me Louisa? Have you forgotten me so 
soon? Have you forgotten Henry Seymour” 

She made no answer, but fainted and fell into his arms; he 
called for assistance; Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt came, Henry 
Mr. Hi. They entered a room: Henry made himself known com. elfare and 
municated the joyful intelligence; and concluded by saying vising inven. 
I gave Louisa to Mrs. Harcourt, and requested to speak, with 


most 


‘Henry we willnever part. ‘Take my daughter for your wile, | | : ‘ 
|| into the midst of the flames, to snatch from the destroying 


if you think her worthy of you. Try to torget all that has 
passed, and it will not be my fault if you are not happy.’ 
Louisa and her mother entered the room: all was explained. 


| element the life or possessions of his neighbor. He construct. 
| eda species of clothing which was experimented upon at Ge 
| neva, with a measure of success sufficient to encourage a oro. 
| . . . . © t 
| ceedure in the interesting undertaking, The clothing con. 
1] . . . . . 7 
| structed by Aldini consisted in a covering for the arms and 
| =. ; 
. | legs, saturatéd in a solution of / ; ends he ; 
‘I wonder,’ suid Mrs. Pryer, (one of two ladics,) who had | ‘ sales mete nenines rei for the hands head and 
: psa ihe : eet, scrcens of asbestos, envelope vhic se membe 
been coming scandal all the morning,) I wonder who is to) ~~? ’ pennies hich, those members, 
sania || could be rendered capable of enduring for a considerable 


E is Hl os ! . 1, - "iat , on ‘ 
‘Dont you know? said Miss Findout. time, the power of the destructive element. The cap to be 


‘Why you knew Harcourt, who tailed about three months 


Henry passed the evening relating his adventures, and return. 
ed to his lodgings, the happiest being alive, with the excep- 
tion of the Harcourts. 





live in that clegantly furnished house in M 


| worn on the dead, was of somewhat singular construction, be- 


| ing so formed as to cover a portion and perhaps the whole of 


since?” | 
. es : : | the neck with apertures for the mouth, nose and eyes, s 
‘Yes we were intimatcly acquainted,’ replied Mrs. Pryer, lb i i ‘ § tali ae d eyes, screened 
amet Par ie a gauze work of very fine metalic wire. 
aho had never been inside of their house. | OY @ &% . y 


Ti i ° ic are ear, stTo > * 

; : : he experiments of Aldini were successful as far y 
‘Well, they are to live there. Young Seymour who went io I mn " dtel Po far as he went, 
; : a 5 ‘ ut he has certainly not managed to have his discoveries ir 
to Canton two years since, has married their daughter, and is a g eee a gi elapse 

| duced into common use, and this is a fuct well known to ac- 


tive firemen. ‘There are other substances besides asbestos 
| which are measurably non-conductors of combustible matter, 
é ; ‘ ' and might be used by firemen for the purposes of which w 
‘Hfow some tulks get rich,’ said Mrs. Pryer, taking leave of || oe y ie , 
| are speaking. 
= || Mr. Aldini,” says an article on this subject in the quarterly 
| 3 i 


The Bedouin Arabs were exhibiting their feats of strength journal of science, “has by perseverence been able to spin and 


to stay with them.’ 
‘Indeed! I thought they refused him beeause he was poor.” 
“They did. But he made fortune iwhle in Canton.’ 


her iriend.’ 


and agility at the Court Theatre of Brunswick, on the evening weave asbestos, without previously mixing it with other fi- 
of the 4th inst., when tie following deplorable accident hap- brous substances; the action of steam is essential in the 
pened:—One of them was throwing a sumimersct over the bending and twisting of it, otherwise the fibres breakee The 
heads of his companions, and at the same time firiug a musket clothes prepared of it, were not of close texture but loose; the 


charged with powder, wlien the youngest of the party, a_ threads were about one fiftieth of an inch in diameter, and of 


youth aged 16; without a ery or speaking a sylable, withdrew. considerable strength; cords of any size or strength may le 
behind the scenes and there struggled and tell. A medical’ prepared of them. Mr. Aldini, hopes to be able to prepare 
man immediately examined the poor boy, and found that the | other matters, so as to dispense altogether with this rare and 
wadding of the gun had entered the back of his neck. The costly material.” 

matter was extracted, and hopes were entertained that the “ihe metalic defence consists of five principle picces; a cas- 
wound was not serious; but inthe night vumitings came on, que or cap complete wit! a mask; this is of such size as to 
and before morning the suficrer was dead. On examining allow of sufficient space hetween it and the osbcstos cap and 
the woundcd part atierwards, it was found one of the verte- is guarded before the face by a visor, so that the protection in 
bre of the neck was broken and the spimal marrow injured. that part isdoubled; a cuiress with its brassctts;a pair of boots 
During this operation, the countenance of the Bedouias ex- of double wire gauze; a piece of armor for the waist and 
pressed their deepest distress. ‘Phe man who had caused thighs; and an oval shield five feet long and two and a half 
the death remained crouched in a corner, with his eyes fixed wide, formed by exterding gauze over a thin frame of iron. 
onthe body, “ithout gesture or motion, as if completely stu Tue metalic gauze is of iron and the intervals between the 
pitied. On the 6th the body was washed, and then deposited | threads about one twenty-fifth of an inch.” 

We have fonnd a few experiments which M. Aldini made 
at Geneva, which will be interesting to the ge neral reader 28 
they doubtless will to the friends of firemen. We will there- 

MAN. fore extract them. 

O! wretched man! in what a mist of life A fireman having his hand enclosed in a double asbestos glove 
and guarded in the palin by a peice of asbestos cloth, laid hold 

of a large piece of red hot iron, carried it slowly to the dis- 

tance of one hundred and fifty feet, then set straw on fire by 

it, and immediately breught it back to the furnace. The 

hand was not at all injured. : 
| The second instance is the case of a fireman whoequipped 
himself in the asbestos and wire gauze cap and cuirass 


in the burying-ground without ay ccremony, according to 
the customs of Atrica.—LEnglish paper. 


lnclosed with dangers and with noisy strife, 

He spends his little span and ever feeds, 

His cram’d desires with more than nature needs; 
For nature wisely stints an appetite 

And craves no more than undisturb’d delight, 
Which minds unmix’d with cares and fears obtain, 
A soul serene, a body void of pain. 
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id before his brest, the shield. A fire of shavings was then 
lighted; the firemen approaching thrust his head into the flames 
ol maintained it there moving his body continually, for a 
period of “more than a minute in duration.” The experi. | 
ment was repeated several times wtthout the least inconveni- 


| sure. It contains a vari 


be 


ence. 


Anothe ’ 
“Two rows of faggots mingled with straw were arranged ver- 


st bars of iron so as to form a passage thirty fect 
Fire was applied and the fireman in, | 


r expetiment was made, with the complete a paratus. || we have been particularly pleased. 


tically again 0 
Jong and six feet wide. , 
rested in the defensive clothing , and guarded by the shicld, | 
entered between the double hedge of flames and traversed the 
The flames rose ten feet high and closed || 


alley several times. 
over his head. He was exposed to the flames more than two 


pinutes.”’ 

Many other interresting experiments were made but we 
have net space to give them. Would it not be well for some 
other person in this age of inventions te endeavor to improve 
upon the discoveries of Mr. Aldini? By so doing they might 
be of great benefit to the cause of humanity, and perhaps ef- 
fect that which will be profitable to themselves. 


We have givena portion of our pages, to this subject with 
the hope that it may be of some scrvice to those dauntless 
| characters who so nobly and promptly risk their lives to save | 


liberal feelings. 


the property of others, 


Ecurse or 1838.—There will be an annular eclipse of the 
Sun, visible throughout the United States, on the 18th of 
September next. At Baltimore, it wall begin at six minutes 


poraries. 





prejudices and perhaps sectional jealousies, which unfortu- 
past 3 o’clock P. M. “The ring will be formed at twenty-five nately find very extensive ficld of action in the: feelings of | 
minutes past 4; and the central at twenty-seven and a half! the narrow minded conductors of some of our periodicals, || 
minutes past 4. The eclipse will end at forty minutes past 5.” there are found those, who are inclined to give nationality to | 
This will be the last central eclipse of the Sun, visible in’ the Jittle bit of literary character that is concedcd to us. 
' the United States, until May 16th 1854. i ee 
; . ieee or ae P | CHAMBERS’ EDINBURG JouRNAL.—We have received two nuin- 
Barone rant yore eoeaer- that there iss nom- bers of a work bearing this tittle, which we recommend to 
ber _—— s - ong — _ ae en and — the attention of the reading part of the community of Balti-| 
, = sega — ne “ snes ete ae 2 more. This is a European work and merit the attention of | 
at they will pursue their original intention and continue the : Se ee — ee ey ee 
i work annually. And should they be compelled to sus- —- = weer _e _— a 
pend it, truly it may be asked, what sort ofa community have | THE GRADUATES STORY. 
, we in Baltimore? Enterprising publishers, present the pub- FROM AN UNPUBLISHED VOLUME, 
’ lic with a moderate edition of a work composed entirely of} — 
. the productions of Baltimore writers, splendidly bound, and mercer al. 
: which reviewers, even in other cities, pronounce creditable | 
(eter nd ong one handed hows zon! soung man enone with fe nell, nd poner of 
1 ‘ melee - ai | great deal of patriotism and courage, but this last never de- 
amty P ere to purchase but aa of the edition, for generated into the bullyism of the braggadocio. He was, at 
’ ar ie es sang sagem need sone 4d for the net om of the most brave, polite and gentle of human be- 
f oy wt pre tery Tn Saneeneee ees d be ridicu eee on ings, ever ready to sacrifice his interests and sometimes even 
| manner in which she supports the literature of a country in his rights to promote the good of his friends. Of these he 
ware - is so deeply concerned. ‘T'alk of a rail road and had but few. But in those whom he treated as such, he | 
ie a ~ cucnarease of these people almost madness— placed the most unbounded confidence; while others were 
‘ + ag wap eee eckwsmssne os treated by him with reserved cane eaene or if, (which unhap- 
by these dear patriotic people in their <n councils. ieihaeotens 6h RR = coh pegs Sata — 
y One would suppose they requirad some litle salinities tts ane them, they were received with haughty coldness. . 
{ tdbeiiiltanmiat. His temperament . as never equal, at one time he pe 
4 i ieek sheik dieih will dine wee ee ee eee sed the finest flow of om, while at another, he would be 
‘ and doubly distilled taste of our aia ecshiinaaiinis tela = = ~ orm dejection, He would frequently —e 
2 Gundion ve! Go sdenlabiniony-and ‘i sid sacasiceias “ short in his wildest and gayest laugh and become moody and 
es api ‘ er : ancholy, as if, reminded by some slight circumstance, he 
e the edition of the Baltiurore Buok and let us have another oe tae . ais cur “bu 
f ext year. ‘ ; oi was musing on some heavy misfortune. This I attributed 
p : —— partly to natural disposition and partly to early and beavy 
, AMERICAN MoNTHLY.—We have examined the last four atiliction. \) 
numbers of this deservedly popular Megazine, and think the You will excuse me, gentlemen, for being thus minute in 
Papers contained in them, are equal to those, which in for- the description of the disposition ef my friend, as I thought 
: wer issues have obtained for the work a bigh place of honor. | it necessary in order to understand his charaeter. | 
; For several months past the monthly has abounded in sonnets | I shall not here notice the studies we pursued together, | 
4 learing the signature of P. B. These are doubtless from the | tie pleasant walks we took, and the delight, [ always experi- 
' pen of the editor Mr. Benjamin. ‘The following is from the | enced from conversation, which ofa nature so essentially poeti- 
3 ast number, cal as his was could not have failed to be interesting. 
{ ——— SONNET, ,  Wewere strolling out one autumn afternoon, when we met 
f Ti. nau the world is hushed—and drowsy sleep with an adventure that materially influenced the tenor of my 


\ $ with suit hand the curtains of men’s eyes, 
Vhe he bri ; 
. hen the bright stars 
4 Careful wateh above 


fricnd’s life. Soa much is man tie ereature of circumstance, 


, those senfries of the skies, 


: bert heaw uli die Score he sai lene he 
creation keep— , that his destiny may frequently be seid to depend on the turn 





IY — tude jar cr sudden fear dispel | of a straw. 
> te slumberous Vapors from tl’ unconscious mind, 1s was slowly sauntering, as I said, down the road that 
, aieider aun a Po —" } leads from the college to the foot of the mountain with my 
0; darkness ur some pleasant Soak” = || friend, Charles P. whose spirits, probably influenced by 


Amid the 


: stillness—what a joyous thrill, 
: ‘uns thro 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


ety of articles, upon a variety of in- 
| teresting and useful subjects, and may not only be read with 
| profit, but laid aside and read again with increased interest. 
| We have sometimes thought the messenger too heavy for a| 
literary magazine and in one or two instances we have made 
| mention of such opinion; with the number before us, however, 


The paper reviewing an article in the New York review,where- 
in Thomas Jefferson is accused of many things unbecoming | 
|adistinguished statesman and man of moral integrity, is writ- 
ten in a fearless and determined spirit, and contains a timely | 
and merited reproof, upon the specimen of defamation exhi-) 
| bited in the review. We can discover no good reasons why the | 
memory of the venerated dead, should be defamed, to gratify 
the malicious feelings of political partizans, who can so far| 
forget the respect due to morality and religion, as to make a 
publication, purporting to be connected with the church, the | 
vehicle of their vituperation and ungenerous detraction. The 
| envious thrust of canting hypocrisy, cannot reach the patri- || 


GENTLEMANS MAGAZINE.—The April issue has appeared with | 
|, its usual promptness, and barring one or two pieces of ordin- 
|| ary composition is worthy of being ranked among its cotein- 
Weare gratified to find that Baltimore is duly re- 
presented in this publication, and that notwithstanding the 





search of an adventure and a hero; for her present attend- 
ant is far too old to be her cavalier. Now what a fine thing 
it would be for you or me to supply her wants; only think 
what a romantic country this is to ride over with an inamo- 
|| rata, 

“1 have no doubt” he replied, “that you would be more 
suitable, than I to play the hero to your own romance. But 
jin truth this is fine scenery. Look where you will, above 
cr below, to the right or to the left, and there is not a spot 
which does not appear beautiful.” 

“Yes I like this season much, only see the setting sun with 
his brilliant hues. They always remind me of the beauty 
and glory that linger around the grave and memory of ge- 
nius.” 

“Ah Henry, I perceive that your character is tinged with 
an ambition that influences all your feclings. To you a death 
on the battle field amid the clang of trumpets and the shouts 
of the victors appears more desirable than one of quiet and 
peace. Sometimes, I too share your feelings; but at others, 








‘ ; H : , : 
otic—the illustrious dead, but may revert upon the man, who! I think, I should prefer, after having spent a life of useful re- 
inconsiderately gives publicity to the evil dictates of his il- | tirement, calmly to die among my friends and, instead of hav- 


|, ing my tomb embellished with stately marble cold and unfeel- 
ing as the hands that have reared it, that it should only be 
covered with flowers planted by the hand of affection and 
| watered with her tears.” 

“Well I perceive that yours is the true, Oh—that—a—des. 
ert—were my dwelling-place—spirit.” 


| 
i 
{ 
| “I know you sometimes think lightly of my feclings. I 
|myself am conscious but they are morbid. This I attribute 
to the peculiar situation in which T have been placed, and to 
(the injudicious reading of certain authors among whom I 
|must mention the one, you have just* quoted.” 
| “But sce the sun has sect. And our lady of the romance 
comes on reining her steed like queen. This is surely 
enough to inspire any one. Let’s try to compose something 
good. Come, what ghall 1t be? For tome nothing is more 
pleasant than the illustration of thought sentiment and feeling 
| by the inanimate objects of nature, we thus as it were endow 
| hem witha life and sympathy, which must ever after on 
| beholding them excite within us pleasing emotions.” 
|| “LZ agree with you. I know the setting sun is a hackneyed 
| subject; but to me it has always appeared as a fit emblem of 


the glowing prospects and ardor of youth. In childhood all 


During the war of the revolution I was acquainted with a) is bright sunshine. The little vexations that darken our path 


are but the momentary clouds of an April day when nature 
ismiles through her tears. This soon passes away and is suc- 
‘| ceeded by the bright hopes and bri‘liant expectations of youth 
and ezrly manhood; these too soon vanish and are in 
,turn followed by an old age of gloom or one cheered by the 
hopes of a bright hereafter.” 
| We grow positively sentimental, what would 
_ be thought of us by some of our wild acquaintances, if they 
should meet us in this mood. 


“Heigho! 


Bat here comes Mademoiselle 
—you’re in fine order for an adventare—quite enthusiustie— 
; alions.’’ 

So saying we quickened our pace. As the lady approached, 
she drew down her veil; but not before we had got a peep at 
a face of exquisite beauty. 

A sportsman, as she drew near, discharged his fowling 
piece in the woods close by, and her horse being frightened at 
the vicinity of the sound, commenced rearing and plunging 
ina truly dangerous manner. She however kept her seat 

with remarkable calinness and firmness. 

We stood for a moment in mute expectation; for there was 
nothing that would justify or call for our interference. At 
\length her horse making a violent plunge, she lost her balance, 
and the falling beauty was received in one arm of my friend, 
while with the hand of the other he seized the bit of the res. 
tive animal. 
| As soon as the lidy was reseated, we took our leave, how- 
ever not before we had received many warm thanks for our 


{| services, and had promised at the earnest solicitation of the 


} 
' 


old gentleman, her father, to visit them; which promise we, 
a few days after, fulfilled. 
| ‘The acquaintance thus formed soon ripened into intimacy 


land intimacy produced love. Mary William’s character in 


‘| some respects, was cntirely the opposite of my fricnd’s, yet 


> ‘ ° it 
the season were very much depressed. To me, indeed, spring 


Lik ugh the senses—how they leap and bound always hasa tendency to bring a freshened vivacity, and i | 
thc antelopes to hear a shrill, youthful bouyancy of  irits, while summer diffuses a calm | 


%, merry, tuneful whistle out of doors 


> 
lerce the thick air and break s 
Snores! 


, ,_ || delight, and autumn, with its ratling leaves and softened skies 
ome next room neighbor's | awakens feclings akin to those we experience when gazing 
on the pictured lineaments of some dear departed friend. 

I endeavored to rally him, ‘Look there,"—I exclaimed, 
pointing below us,—Look, yonder rides a fair damsel on a 


noble palfrey. 
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hich bas been more t 
- Publisher, and will 


MESSENGER.—The number for April, 
han a week on our table, is creditable to 
be received by his subscribers with plea- 





| their feelings and sentiments upon the whole were not very dis- 
similar, and what in the one was considered pride, in the 
other was softened down into what would be termed maiden. 
ly delicacy and modest reserve. Her form was light and 
sylph-like and her white marble brow, on which appeared the 
‘blue veins filled with the pure blood of youth, was finely sha- 
'ded by her auburn hair, that fell in rich and glossy ringlets 








*An anchorism the aythor is aware, but the reader will recollect, while 
noticng this and others that may occur,—that Fiction may assume any 


J] dare be sworn, she has come hither jn thibg as true provided it ever afterwards considers itas such, 
























































































to her neck. Her eyes were of tha 
ble of expressing tenderness and affection, and which together Hl 
with pencilled eyebrows, delicate mouth, ruby lips anda fairy | 
hand and foot served to render their possessor almost irresist- | 
ible. His only seeming fault was, that on first view her ex- | 
pression might appear to lack animation, but this was soon 
forgotten, after any had once seen the sparkling of her full bo- 
som, when she was excited either by anger, pity, or any other 
passion or sentiment. 

At the period our acquaintance commenced, she was 
just bursting into the full luxuriance of womanhood, and 
though her mind was matured yet she had acquired that self- 
knowledge which is only obtained from the exercise of the 
nobler sentiments and loflier passions of our nature; her heart 
had not yet taught her the joys and pangs of love. 

If we add to all these, the charms of a sweet disposition | 
and the attractions of a sound intellect, it will not appear 
wonderful that Charles P soon becaine captivated by such 
a creature as I have endeavored in vain todescribe. In him as | 
in others the progress (If I may so say) of the sentiment was, 
at first imperceptible, but when he had himself become fully 
conscious of it, it was instructive to mark the change, that 
it had wrought in his habits. He that before was rather fond 
of seclusion than of public life, now became desirous of grap- 
pling with the world in order to win its riches and its honors: 
But it was not from a love of these. It was only that he 
might gain the object of his attachment. IIe was still as fond 
of ease and contemplation as ever, but he found that toil and 
.abor were necessary to their acquisition. Thus it frequent- 
ly happens, that what we consider a change of character is 
nothing more than a change of pursuits, while the disposition, 
the feelings and the inclinations remain the same. 








At the time of which I speak the country was in want of 
brave men to filt and of educated men, to command her ar- | 
mies. Most of the colleges had long since been deserted and 
closed; our great seclusion from the immediate scenes of 
strife, was the only reason that a few still continued to linger 
about the premises. A critical period had at length arrived and 
soon would be determined, whether the blood that was already 
shed, had been shed in vain; or whether it would be the means, 
of obtaining the long desired freedom. It was a situation 
that was calculated to try men’s souls. Leaving their fields 
half ploughed, or their harvests half gathered in, they tore 
themselves away from the clinging and fond partners of their 
bosom and committing their wives and their little ones to the 
protection of providence, they went forth, and that too without | 
much hope of return to ‘fight the battles of liberty and their 
country. 

My friend, on graduating, determined to join the army. 
I know not whether Mary and he, were then formally engag- 
ed, but certain it is, that they maintained a regular corres- 
pondence during their separation. Although I was then! 
very young and had not yet completed my collegiate course, 
I still was very anxious to enter the army, to which my 
guardian, was at first strongly opposed, but he, at length, was 
s—who 





prevailed on to give his consent, on General M 
was his particular friend—promising to take me under his 
especial care and protection. This individual was one of 
those rare characters, that unite all the dignity and respect of 
human nature with its gentler and kinder feelings, None 
knew better how to preserve true discipiine and at the same 
time secure the good will of his officers and soldiery, In 
this respect, he was admirably adapted to fill the situation 
that he occupicd. 

We had served for some time in tie army, Charles P. 
had risen rapidly in rank, and [in favor with my General; 
when one night found us encamped on a level plain in expee- 
tion of a battle. After the watch had been sect and my duties 
performed, I called upon my friend, whom I found sitting on 
a camp stool, at the entrance of his tent. It was a clear calm 
evening, the moon shone brightly over-head, and her bright 





streaming over the tents ofthe soldiers, the heavy tread of the 
passing sentinel, the distant bayings of the farm dogs and 
the indistinct, dark outlines of a fort in the distance, present- 
ed a picture well worthy of the contemplation of the painter 
or the poet. 

“Good evening Charles, what, still musing!” said I, as I fa- 
miliarly took a seat beside him. 

“Yes, ‘tis a fine night and one cant help being inclined a 
little that way, especially just before a battle.” 

“Ha, then to-morrow is certainly appointed for the attack.” 


“Yes, I have just come from the commander’s tent, who | murmuring breeze. Our artillery were commanded to ad- i weapons, the ringing of steal, and now and the 
says he shall then endeavor to take the place, it is this of | vance and take post upon an elevated post of ground a little || crack of a pistol discharged by some o' 
|| to the left, in order, to make, if possible, a breach in the works || and the yells of the wounded. At length o 


which I was thinking.” 
“Really, if I did not know you I should be led, from your| 
looks, to believe that you were afraid to meet it.” | 


,as aid to General M——. 
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t rich liquid blue, so capa. | “I know and feel that danger awaits me but I shall not | A little after one o’clock the videtts came galloping in ang 


shrink from it.” 

“Well said. That’s the sure mark of true courage. Your 
brave man is not he that is not conscious of danger, but he 
that perceives’ and is sensible of it, and yet conquers the in- 


| stinct that prompts him to avoid it. But how do you know | 


that danger awaits you particularly: do you command a for- 


‘!lorn hope?” 


“No. But have you never had an apprehension of danger 
or misfortune; for which, at the time you could not account, 
but which you often have afterwards found to have been well 
founded?” 

“I certainly have sometimes experienced the sort of feeling 
you describe. But I think it may generally be attributed to 
natural causes. Forgotten dreams, for instance, often leave 


| vague and unpleasant impessions on the mind, and bodily 


heaith so much influences our spirits, that I think such things 
are sufficient to account for it.” 
“Perhaps yours is the more rational explanation. But 


| sometimes I cannot help indulging in the belief, that our souls 


unconscious to ourselves, may as it were catch a glimpse of 
the future; something in the same way, as we observe prac- 
tical men drawing conclusions, that frequently prove to be 
correct, upon which they act with confidence, without being 
able to go through, even to themselves, the course of reason | 
that Ied to these results.” 

“Well I hope, you have not been troubled with any of these 
unconscious Visions; if you will so call them?” 

“Yes. T have a decp persuasion that something dreadful | 
is about to happen to me on the morrow. It is somewhat 
such a fecling, as we may suppose the criminal experiences, 


when he looks upon the green ficlds and the bright sun, and 


hears the merry chirpings of the birds, and feels the morning | 
breeze coolly upon his fevered cheek, while he knows that. 


in a few moments more, he will be launched into a world to 


him of darkness and of gloom.” 

“Heigho! A night’s rest my dear fellow will banish all 
those foolish presentiments. But, too change thi subject, | 
what's your appointment for the morrow?” 

“I command a small detachment, while you of course, act 
” 

“Do you think we shall have a warm day of it?” | 

“Yes, the place appears to be very strong. But I think we’ 
shall carry it.” 

“Well then we had better now take some rest to prepare 
for our labor, so good night.” 

Thus saying; and after having promised to sce him next 
morning before the battle, which on account of my numerous | 
engagements, I afterwards found myself unable to do, 1 left 
him for the night. But, however lightly 1 had spoken 


of his impressions they had made a deep impression | 


me. ‘This sort of feeling, of which he had spoken, had 

often been my study. I had frequently experienced it 
myself and had often heard of it from others. I of 
ten too had known such forebodings realized, not only in my 

own case, but also, in that of others. And if such things, I 

thought were nothing more than cnance coincidences, they ' 
certainly were very striking and frequent. Musing thus, I 
retired to rest and was soon lost in slumber and in visions of 
victory and defeat from wich the gray light dawn alone 
recalled me. 

The next morning shone brightly and cheerily on our little 
army, that was carly in motion and preparing for the coming | 
contest. The cheerful laugh and gay tread of the soldiers’ 
were little like those about to meet death on the battle field. 
But such is human nature, let there be but a chance for one 
out of ten to escape from any danger,—every one of those ten | 
will believe that chance to be his own. 

The fort that was to be stormed commanded a neighboring 
road and thus served to cut off the communication of our party 
with an important post. It was situated on a high hill that 
rose out of a level plain, and its ascent was rendered very diffi- | 
cult by the steepness of the declivity, and by the natural rug. 
gedness of the ground having been increased by artificial 
means. At a short distance to the Icft as we fronted’ the fort 
there was a large cluster of trees, while the intervening space 
between it and then was occupied by a growth of underwood. 
To the right wound the road that the fort was intended to' 
protect. i 

Our little army was encamped on the plain below, and the 
flag of old England languishing on it’s staff, was gallantly | 
answered by our own standard both wooing in vain the! 


{| 





‘stated that a part of our body which was destined to or: 

| the rear of the fortification had nearly reached the oa 
| their destination. me 
| Our whole corps, accordingly began to move forw 
slow pace, in order to allow the men to gain the hej 
| as little fatigue as possible. It wasa glorious sig 
| our little army moving forward in the flashing lis 


the sun; but sad to reflect that many a brave fello 


ard, at g 
ght with 
ht to sec 
ght of the 


: ; W who that 
| morning so gallantly bore himself, and whose swelling he 
| beat proudly within his bosom as he marched to the an 


‘of the martial music, eer evening came would be found a life. 
| less and disfigured corpse. Ours were no hireline troo 

| Each man felt that he was a party to the quarrel; that he = 
going to avenge his own wrong; that it was not for gain; but 
for life, a home and a fireside, that he was about to Ctind 
|| We had not gone far, before we were annoyed bya fire 
| from a body of the enemy’s riflemen stationed in the under. 
! woods on our left. There however on being charged by our 
Virginia troop of horse that from continued practice rode 


|| with ease in such places, were soon driven in. We proceed. 


} ed, without any further molestation, until we had arrived ina 
‘line with the forest above mentioned, when we were received 
with a warm and destructive fire from the fort and fiom amask. 
/ed battery in the woods on our left, which threw our party 
|into dreadful disorder; the cavalry particularly, that had form 
‘ed on our left, after the pursuit, in order to act in case ofa eal. 
| ly or as occasion might require were completely routed. The 
| plunging and rearing of horses, the oaths and curses of their 
riders, the shouts of thd officers endeavoring to give their 
orders, the continued crash of musquetry, as platoon after 
platoon, and the deafening roar of the cannon rendered the 
| whole a complete scene of contusion. At length the fire some. 
what slackened and order having been restored a party was 
| despatched to take the battery. It was now that we partial. 
|ly discovered our loss. The ground in many places was 
|strewed with the dead and dying, while riderless horses ran 
| snorting over the plain.” 


The destined body of men filed off on the left while the 
main army contined to advance against the principal works, 
| Our friends endeavored to take the battery by storm. Thrice 
“were they repulsed and thrice did they renew thé contest, 
‘until weary dejected and with thinned ranks they were oblig. 
ed to join the main body, that by this time gained a footing 
_on the outer works of the fort, but which they could not hold 

for any length of time unless the guns of the battery were soon 
silenced. 

| Things were in this situation, when the Commander in 
chief, came up to General M—— and demanded if he thought 
he could take the place. 

“By the help of God I can and will,” was the heroic re- 
| ply.” 

We were accordingly despatched on this service. The 
The men advanced with a bold front, but not a word was spo- 
ken on our side, save now and then the quick short order of 
an officer was heard. But still the firm tread, the compressed 
lips, and the hard breath told of men who had resolved tocon- 
quer or to die. The enemy now and then would pick off some 
of our best men, but the soldiers quietly stepping in the pla- 
ces of their fallen comrades closed up the ranks and pressed 


) on. 


We arrived at a spot where the fire had proved most des. 
tructive. The ground scemcd literally to be covered with the 
dead and wounded. It was here that our line for the first 
first time wavered. It was a critical moment, defeat here 
was certain destruction. General M—— at once perceiving 
the danger ,and waving his sword he called out, “Delay here 


| 


_ is death, be brave and the day is ours. On then my brave 


fellows in the name of God and your country, on, to Victory.” 
Scarecly had he spoken when a cannon ball severed him in 
twain, and thus deprived the country of one ofits brightest or- 
naments and the army of a gallant leader. The next in com- 
mand immediately supplied his place and the troops inspitil 
ted and encouraged by the last words of their commander ane 
resolving to avenge his death, steadily pushed on. At length 
when we were sufficiently near to do execution tie command 
was given to fire. Our front platoon having disc ote 
| pieces quickly wheeled in the rear, in order to allow anotl er 
‘to advance, and when all had delivered their fire; the — 
was given to charge. Never had I witnessed such 4 Hee 
| The bellowing of the cannon and the roar of small arms #4 


| denly ceased, and nothing then was heard but the clash " 
n the solita'7 


fficer in close combat, 
ur flag was plant 


harged theit 


which it was determined should be stormed, as soon as the||ed, the cannon spiked and the proud hum thet rang ‘ 


arrangements for that purpose could be completed. 


our ranks told that we had won. 
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‘the W. Indies, and who was followed by a man bearing a TO ADA. 


Having secured our prisoners were turned to the main body. 
We found that our friends had carryed the outworks, and were 





hing on wi 
combat was de 
gs, at another our adversaries. 
heard fro 
strength and v 
by those imme 
peor thronged upon the works. 


ir opponen . 
ivan side. We battled desperately but in vain; driven 


backwards thrown from the rampart, our men still continued | Wards me, accosted me thus,——— 

to contend for the victory. At length the enemy retreated, | beg pardon, sir, but is not your name Henry Martin.” 
but our commander instead of ordering his troops to follow, “It is and you are ” 

also sounded a retreat. I cannot express the indignation 
that was felt at this cowardly order. Some indeed refused to 
obey, and leapt madly after the retiring enemy; but their folly | 
was goon apparent. A low rumbling sound was heard almost . 
beneath our feet, and the earth trembled as if shook by an || events that had befallen each of us. He had been taken pri- 
earthquake; which was followed by a tremendous explosion, | Soner and carried to England, where after having been con- 
as if some mighty edifice was crashing and crumbling into fined some time, he was released, at the conclusion of the war 
ruin, and then all was still. A mine had been sprung but ‘and had returned home by way of the W. Indies. I found 





| Pa—=,?? 


It was indeed he; when he smiled, I instantly recognised 








without effect. Most of our troops had been withdrawn , that he was acquainted with the marriage of the former Miss |} 


from danger; while, of the few that had so rashly disobeyed /W— having heard of it while he was abroad. I also in. || 


arders some were now cut off from their friends and made formed him, that in his absence, he had fallen heir to a con- 


prisoners, of war and others were involved in the general |) siderable amount of property that had been left on such con- 
ruin. 


As soon as my duty would permit I started off to inquire ‘sion ofit. A flush of pleasure passed over his speaking 


for my friend, but could hear nothing of him. He was in features, on my communicating this intelligence, which was || 


the corps that was sent against the farther side, and was in| Seonsuccecd by a look of deeper dejection, as he replied with 
a company that suffered severely. At length worn out by langour to my congratulations. I perceived the current of his 


fatigue and harassed by the pain and inflamation of a wound thoughts and forbore. How vain, how worse than vain, is | 


that I had received, I was forced to retire to my quarters and| outward prosperity, or the gain of wealth and honor, in 
put myself under the care ofa surgeon. ‘soothing the grief of the heart, or in compensating for the 
The next morning found us masters of the field. The ene- loss of its affection. Te had suffered the privations of friends 
my not thinking themselves able to hold out longer had retired and home, he had been confined in a dungeon, and wast death 
leaving us in possession of some of their baggage and cannon. | ” the battle and on o wave, and had endured all with the 
I not unly renewed the search of the preceeding evening | hope of gaining one object, and now he had returned to find 
myself, hes alee despatched two or three men, that they might himself enriched, and every thing favorable to the enjoyment 
either procure some information or by finding the body of) of that object, and it was lost to him forever. 
my ftiend, remove my doubts of his death. I accordingly 
wandered over all the battleground, turning over the dead 
and examining their cold and marble features. The specta- 
cle that was presented me was one that might well afford 
fuod for reflection. It was a bitter commentory on the pride 
and heartless ambition of man. Here were hundreds of 
brave fellows, writhing in pain, or cold and stiff in death, 
merely to gratify the passions or promote the interests of a 
comparatively few individuals, who, afar off from the scene 
of danger, would talk of their losses, as if these were but 
dollars and cents, and not of feeling and sentient beings, in 


THE ETERNAL RIVER. 


| the mighty stream, rolling its vast flood along our city to the 


is terrible. When it pours along its dark waters, beneath the 
|' gentle gleamings of a midsummer’s sunset; or when its glid- 


‘night moon, its course is still mighty—fearful, resistless; and 
'we think of its far, ionely journeying, and the scenes it has 
witnessed, and we look upon its placid surface shadowed by 


a 1 ich atiituh st anda the forests, of its banks, and it seems to us in all its majestic 
pecine senmeeg ba a i oe ain i f “ ti een ae = magnificence, only as the giant slumbering from his labor. 
ay Or eee 5 ee — valvvated ict —— | But when the beautiful spring time is over, and the balmy 
dows and many of whom were running about in helpless anx- : we ; Sica nae 
iet kine for their husbands, Hew ditt } moonlight evening of summer is past, and Autumn’s shadowy 
— ing ge ie 8 How di erent es ent glory is no more; when Winter broods over desolated nature, 
wa = rom that o le ates eventing. oa au | then. it is that the “terrible Mississippi,” assumes all its fear- 
ste oe nie ee a wee re eal aspect, and we realize that we are gazing upon the 
Were the noise and bustle of men carrying off the wounded 


and burying the dead, mingled with the murmurs and groans upon our globe. All then is unmingled grendeur—sublimity 


of those, who i vi i i ith : . 
: were choking with thirst or consuming wit '—magnificence. ‘Turn your cye even now, reader, over its 


"Sean ae eee oi d troubled surface and what a spectacle of copied docs that 
and imploringly hesought wre seta ii ie of cool | mighty mass of volumed waters present! ‘The opposite shore 
water to wet his ails me pt ronteri ‘iain om vn ‘is desolate, and bleak, and cheerless—the naked banks rise 
pled in vain; wholl rao oe ent sail ental steep from the rushing stream, mantled with ice—the trees | 
8 delirium ar nai an opal as without oz? leaflesss and drear—uat intervals, through tneir bare, | 
obtaining any edulis I return Be tent | weather-beaten trunks, you catch a glimpse of an ancient | 
. “ ‘ . ps og ‘ ‘ ‘ | mound upon the smooth prairic, while for away in the blue 


| distance, standing out against the dim eastern horizon, are per- 


Tw tl i| : 
© or free years had now rolled away. The war had} ceived the long line of white cliffs, of the rounded summits of | 


been concluded. ‘Those who had been taken prisoners were || 


} 





(huge trunk upon his shoulders. The stranger was dressed |, 
th considerable alacrity to gain the fort. The in a large box coat, that was buttoned closely across his 
sperate. At one time fortune seemed to favor | breast, and wore on his head a leathern travelling cap. His 
Presently a faint shout was| features appeared worn with care and exposure, and had that 
m the opposite side, which gradually increased in look of premature old age which we so frequently observe in 
olume as it approached, until it was answered || Persons who have entered life early and tasted of its suffer- 
diately opposed to us, and fresh numbers of ad. | 1g. There was something too in his countenance that ap- 
The cause was soon ex.| peared familiar to me and yet I was conscious that I never 

ined. Our countrymen, in'the rear, had been beaten off and could have secn him before. He eycd me very closely as he 
pl ts had now come to reinforce their friends on | approached but passed on without speaking. He had not 
gone far, however, before he turned and walking briskly to- 


“Your long lost but I hope not forgotten friend Charles 


him. We immediatly adjourned to a hotel, and talked over the 


|ditions, that if ever he returned home he might gain posses. || 


We have never viewed a grander spectacle, than that which || 


| deep, now presents, the Mississippi, even in its mildest moods, || 


ing ripples are burnished by the silvery effulgence of the mid- | 


mightiest stream, with but a single expectation, that flows | 


Original, 

Dost thou, sweet one, admire 

My simple forest flow’rs? 

I gather’d them beneath the shade 
OF sombre hemloch bow’rs; 

They have a pensive mien, 

A pale and drooping bloom; 

And ever shadow’d from the sun 
Their’s is a faint perfume. 





Yet in the gentle light 

Of thine approving eye, 

They seem more sweet, more gaily bright, 
And look of lovelier die— 

May all life’s joyous flowers 

Thy feeling heart entwine, 

May’st thou ne’er have one woe to weep, 
Since thou canst cannot pity mine. 


It is not strange that thou 
Should’st my sad plaint reject, 
_ For had the world all hearts like thine 
I had not said neglect. 
And when with grief, the “Mind” 
Down to the earth is borne, 
And no kind eye beams through its gloom, 
Then, Ada, I am lorn. 





| Though many a precious gift 
Even to me is given, 

And I bend down in gratitude 

| And pour my thanks to Heaven; 
| Although I wou!d not quail 
| 

| 


When want is at the door, 
Yet when my lov’d ones feel its gripe 
I know that I am poor. 


| 


H 
| 
| 
| 


Yet would I not complain, 

| Orat my lot repine, - _ 

Since heaven has proffered gems to me 
| That shame Golconda’s mine; 

Gems that no wealth, nor fame, 

Of earth has ever given, 

They brighten life, they light the grave, 
And form a crown in heaven. 


| LYDIA JANE. 
—s 


1 


| 


| 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON, 





These noble volumes, are, at once the best monument of the 
“Father of his country,” and of the perseverance, fidelity, and 
‘research of the accomplished biographer and historian, Jared 
| Sparks. The work is comprised in tweive volumes octavo, 
| of about 600 pages cach, elegantly printed on fine paper, 
| with fine and beautiful binding. Each volume is illustrated 
|, by engraved portraits, fac-similes, plans and sketckings. 

Sparks in compiling the life and writings of Washington, 
has taken the best mcthod—that of making the illustrious 
‘man his own biographer. The style of his writings has been 
faithfully preserved,—and, more than that, it seems to have 
| been preserved by the compiler, in those connecting narrations 
which filled up the chasms between detailed events. It is all 
like Washinghton,—plain substantial, sensible, without an 
expletive for effect, an ornament for display, or an excres- 
cence for the pruning knife of a severer and more critical 
lage. 
| ‘The departments of record, in the governments of England 
‘and France, were searched, by the indefatigable author, for 
collatteral official correspondence, thus enabling him to settle 
each disputed point of either policy or fact. 








daily coming in and many who were supposed to have been 
lain, returned to their joyful friends. But an impenetrable 


mystery still conti , } nie Pah 
y ontinued to hang over the fate of Charles P ! and when the associations connected with its dark history, | 


Mary Willi Bai i 
At von ee ak 2 “4 pantheon: Sent oa veo ee lare péfmitted to throng the mind, the appellation is no mis. 
ee ee ee ee A grave-yard'—let it bear the title—whatever | 


life . || homer. 
Fart Batted rade sete oy rgeing the wn ne ine ae 
ed to possess a calmness and serenity that seemed very much |)" “PP ae maapelvn — 
¢ happiness, She had lately married and removed to a dis- 
tant part of the country, so that I seldom saw her and could 
‘ot tell whether her affliction had ceased to manifest in her 
cutward deportment to coil more silently round her heart. 
One day, I was strowling along the wharves of one of our 
cilles, examining the shipping, that peace had crowded 
th Port, when my attention was attracted by a gentleman, 
“epped over the side of a vessel that lately arrived from | 


‘the midst of the rushing stream, stretches out its barren, | 





AIR, 


Remark the air’s transparent clement, 

Its curious structure, and its vast extent: 

Its wond’rous web proclaims the loom divine, 
Its threads the hand that drew them out so tine. 
This thin contexture makes its bosom fit 
Celestial heat and lustre to transmit; 

By which of foreign orbs the riches flow, 

On this dependent, needy ball below. 





| the bluffs, sweeping away from the view. Bloody Island, in F 


|| sandy shores, sad and gloomy as a graveyard! ah! a grave! || 


Sparks may truly say, “Ezegi monumenium.”—S, W. 
Journal. 


es « 








FAITH. 


| Faith isnot only a means of obeying, but a principal act of 


‘obedience; it is not only a needful foundation; it is not only as 
‘an altar, on which to sacrifice’ but it is a sacrifice itself, and 
perhaps of all, the greatest. It is a submissson of our under- 
' standings, an oblation of our idolised to reason to God, which 
he requires so indispensably, that our whole will and affections 
‘though seemingly a larger sacrifice, will not without it be re- 
‘ceived at our hands.— Young. 





OBEDIENCE 


| Let thy child’s first lesson be obedience, and the second 
'may be what thou wilt. 
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A HEALTH TO THEE, MY BONNIE LASS! 










































WRITTEN, COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE SPANISH GUITAR—BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


EXPRESSLY POR THE BALTIMORE MONUMENT. 
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SECOND VERSE. Tae Yanee and wi 
When life was gloomin’ drearily, May ne’er a moment sadly pass whose 
An’ frien’s were near na more, Wi’ thee my luvely one; of pre 


Still beamed thy smile as cheerily, But a’ thine hours as gladly pass, 
As e’er it beamed before; As mine wi’ thee hae done: bounte 


’ An’, sweeter than the linnet’s tone, Yet, if a shadow cares, my luve, pising 

f Thy voice, wi’ kindly art E’er cast upon thy brow, of tho: 
An’ gentle words, would win its tone Be’t light as gossamere’s, my luve, power! 
O’ sorrow frae my heart. Upon a sunny knowe. dazale 
most | 

gaze j 

FOURTH VERSE. in cad es 

Lang—lang hae we been parted, dear : Sy, Sherid 

Thy hicland hame I left, experi 

Fu’ sad and lanely-hearted, dear, ‘ 

O’ thy swect smile bereft; — 

But we will meet again, my luve, , by the 

When simmer sheds its ray;— Were t 

An’ ev’ry parting pain, my luve, tility ¢ 

Thy presence will repay. tractic 
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